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good inclination of the people and many converts, to our grief we
perceived that there were but few converts in this place, and a
greater aversion in the people than there was five or six years ago
when I left Scotland.

In fact, all that Perth was doing was to build up for himself day by
day an immense unpopularity in a passively hostile country,

It was in Ireland, both during his reign and in his expedition to that
country after his flight, that James revealed most clearly his char-
acteristic defects as a ruler. Briefly it may be said that he failed at both
times because he had made no study of the facts and had convinced
himself that the only Irish grievance was on the score of religion, and
that if the Irish Catholics were granted freedom of worship and their
due share of public appointments they would be satisfied. He was
unaware that two other major grievances, national and agrarian, focused
in demands for the repeal of Poyning's Law and of the Act of Settlement,
took precedence in the minds of most Irishmen over the religious
grievance.1 In common with all Englishmen of his time, he regarded
Ireland as a conquered country, to be exploited for the benefit of
England, and not at all on a par with Scotland; he regarded their
grievances as unreasonable, and as far as possible ignored them. During
his reign, however, he robbed himself of all chance of achieving a just
view of the Irish situation by placing himself in Irish affairs unreservedly
in the hands of Tyrconnel and Sunderland and by rejecting all informa-
tion from other sources.

During the reign of Charles II the policy of the Government of
Ireland had been determined in the main by James Butler, Duke of
Ormonde. A period of nine years actually intervened between his two
periods of office, but the three Lords Lieutenant during that period
introduced few, if any, changes in general policy. Ormonde was one of
the greatest men of his time; he cannot be classed as an enlightened
statesman, since he regarded the existing political and economic con-
stitution of Ireland as satisfactory and had no ideas beyond improving
conditions within the existing framework by the preservation of peace
and order; his loyalty also was so extreme as to prevent him from
pressing his views strongly on the King. He was essentially a man of
principle, a staunch Church and King man, and both from temperament
and because of his long periods of residence in Ireland he took no part in

1 As Clarendon wrote to Rochester in August 1686, "The contest here is not
about religion but between English and Irish". He had written similarly to
James in March and had reminded the King that he had agreed with him before
he took up his Irish appointment.